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On its surface the book presents some plausibility that might with 
uncritical reading prove misleading. There is, however, in the whole 
book nothing to commend it, nor any possible escape from characterizing 
it as the least logical, worst constructed, most inaccurate and irrational 
book upon evolution that has appeared in a long time. 

The book work is commendable, the typographical mistakes very 
few, but it is unfortunate that the publishers should have expended 
valuable materials and energy upon so useless a production. 

William L. Tower 

University of Chicago 

Black and White in the Southern States, a Study of the Race Problem 
in the United States from a South African Point of View. By 
Maurice S. Evans, C.M.G. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co., 1915. 8vo. Pp. 229. 

This is a sequel to the author's earlier volume, Black and White in 
Southeast Africa. It is a product of the same searching insight and the 
same candid observation. The writer spent a year traveling in the 
southern states, meeting and talking with all sorts of people of both 
races. Out of this experience he has produced a book which is not the 
mere random observation of an inquisitive traveler. It is rather the 
reflections of a student, seeking not so much a solution — because "there 
is no final solution possible and the Negro will remain a problem for 
generations to come" — as a wider understanding of a problem already 
familiar. 

The author's personal attitude is reflected in the way in which he 
defines the problem: "How to ensure that two races so different, yet 
living in the same land, shall each have opportunity for its full develop- 
ment, without clashing and without fusion." 

So much in general. A further analysis reveals the fact that the 
race problem is a question of latitudes. It assumes a different shape in 
the United States and in the West Indies; in the northern and in the 
southern states. In Central Africa and on the West Coast the problem 
is that of the white man in a black man's country; in South Africa it is 
that of the black man in the white man's country. 

A white man's country is any part of the world where a white man 
can live; a black man's country is any part of the world in which the 
white man can't live and the black man can. It is in this sense that, 
although the population is overwhelmingly black, South Africa is still 
a white man's land. 
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The similarity between the racial situation in the southern states and 
in South Africa is due to the fact that, in both instances, the black man 
is living or seeking to live in a white man's world. 

"Notwithstanding the markedly different experiences through which 
each country has gone since European settlement first began, the visitor 
from South Africa to the southern states sees much that is familiar." 
There are differences but they are less than the resemblances. "In 
essence the problem is the same for both of us." 

Not latitude alone but numbers are factors in the racial situation. 
In South Africa the Negro population is vastly larger and is increasing 
more rapidly than the white. In this country the reverse is true. 

The author believes that "the genius of the European peoples con- 
cerned will probably enable them to govern their tropical dependencies 
with justice and consideration, and adjust their methods to suit the 

development and changing needs of the governed In South 

Africa and the United States," however, "the problem is much more 
complex and difficult." In the tropics the white man is a mere sojourner. 
Here and in South Africa the races live permanently side by side. It is 
the problem of the twentieth century to discover a basis of adjustment. 

Finally, however, the discussion turns, not on matters of fact, but on 
those of political dogma. Racial differences, the author holds, are fun- 
damental and they must be preserved. The races must live separately, 
but they must work out their separate destinies, not in conflict, but in 
co-operation. This means that the solution of the problem must be 
found in some sort of bi-racial organization, in which the Negro will be 
given some sort of political and moral autonomy and remain, as Booker 
T. Washington phrased it, "a nation within a nation." 

Robert E. Park 

University of Chicago 



La Force motrice au point de vue economique et social. By G. 

Olphe-Galliard. Paris: M. Giard & E. Briere, 1915. 

Pp. 310. Fr. 7. 

No better discussion of the effects of the use of motive power upon 
industrial and social life could fairly be desired than is afforded by this 
book, which was rewarded by the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences. Successive chapters discuss the development and social effects 
of water power, steam, gas motors, and finally of various electrical 
devices, throughout the whole range of industry. These latter, the 



